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I am in blood 
Stept in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann‘d. 
MacBETH 
8D 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Tue CarneGcig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 
the usual credit. 
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FEEDING A FAMISHED PARENT 


GoucesTEeR, Massacuusertts 
Dear CARNEGIE 

The Editorial on Winston Churchill in the May 
CarneGie MaGazine reminded me somewhat of 
my school days in mentioning Burke's ‘‘Concilig. 
tion with America.”’ I do not remember, how- 
ever, the fable to which the editorial also refers 
What is it? 





D. A. Ramspett 

The fable refers to the story, as related by Festus 
and others, of a father who, having been cop- 
demned to death by starvation, is visited daily in 
his cell by his daughter, who nourishes him from 
her own breast. Edmund Burke uses it in connec. 
tion with the importation of corn from America 
to England, in these words: ‘‘For some time past, 
the Old World has been fed from the New. The 
scarcity which you have felt would have been a 
desolating famine, if this child of your old age, 
with a true filial prety, with a Roman charity, had 
not put the full breast of its youthful exuberance 
to the mouth of its exhausted parent." The fable 
will also be familiar to readers of poetry, as Byron 
has used it in Canto IV of ‘Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage,’ as follows: 


‘But here youth offers to old age the food 
The milk of his own gift: it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 





Born with her birth. No; he shall not expire bat 

While in those warm and lovely veins the fire Mu 

Of health and holy feeling can provide by! 

Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rises the 

higher n 

Than Egypt's river: from that gentle side ve 

Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven's realm use 

holds no such tide."’ enc 

The fable suggests a direct and startling bearing sal 

on the things that America is doing today to keep of 

alive the great civilizations from which we cher- are 
ish our national paternity 

E ex’ 

ces 

THE SWORD OF FREEDOM ill 

This hand, to tyrants ever sworn the foe, B CV 

For freedom only deals the deadly blow; » of 

Then sheathes in calm repose the vengeful blade, B lj, 

For gentle peace in freedom’s hallowed shade. ff we 


Joun Quincy Abas 
Written in an Album th 


“THE BIRDS OF 


fo 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA” Ban 

By W. E. Ciype Topp tu 

This stately book, representing a labor of forty Sti 
vears, and published under the generous patronagt nc 
of the Buhl Foundation at a cost of $20,000, wil m 
be issued from the University of Pittsburgh Press : 
in the immediate future, and will be reviewed 10 iC 
Tue Carnecie Maaazine for September by 0 
Rudyerd Boulton, Curator of Ornithology, Field m 
Museum of Natural History. | cc 
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THE DOUGLAS STEWART MEMORIAL 
New Habitat Groups Portraying Pittsburgh in the Coal Age 


Dedicated in the Carnegie Museum 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


Director, Carnegie Museum 


Two new habi- 
tat groups have 
been installed 
in the Carnegie 
Museum, facing 
the corridor at 
the entrance to 
the Hall of Ver- 
tebrate Paleon- 
tology. Presented 
by Mrs. Douglas 
Stewart in mem- 
ory of her hus- 
band, a former Director of the Carnegie 
Museum, these groups have been created 
by Ottmar F. von Fuehrer and constitute 
the utmost in research and in scientific 
and mechanical methods that can be 
used at the present time in depicting sci- 
ence for the museum visitor. Typifying 
salient aspects of the past and present 
of this section of our country, the groups 
are mute but eloquent witnesses of the 
extremely slow pace of geological pro- 
cesses and, in a certain sense, are a visual 
illustration of the drama of time as it 
evolves on this planet. The sum total 
of all human history is but a mere 
flicker of a split second when compared 
with such enormous intervals of time on 
the clock of life on this earth as is 
illustrated in these cases. 

_ One exhibit shows the carboniferous 
forest as it existed some two hundred 
and fifty million years ago, before it was 
turned into a stratum of coal. The other 
Stages a picture of the modern indige- 
nous cave with the stalactites and stalag- 
mites that also require a comparable 
length of eons of geological chronology 
for their formation. The idea of an al- 
most inconceivable antiquity, when 
coal and caves had their start, thus 
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brings these two groups into a natural 
association and serves as a fitting intro- 
duction to the paleontological hall and 
the other galleries of natural history 
that depict the past and present of 
life forms. 

The carboniferous group brings to- 
gether the essential features of a forest 
and swamp of that period of coal 
measures known under the name ‘‘Penn- 
sylvanian’’ and illustrates in part the 
biological conditions of the transitional 
era of the early Permian formation. One 
of the most interesting indigenous 
plants shown is Neuropteris, which 
looks like a large fern, but bears sizable 
three-cornered seeds on the edges of the 
fronds. The most characteristic plants 
of these periods were the sigillaria and 
the lepidodendron with their sculp- 
tured trunks covered with a regular 
reticulation of scars from the fallen 
leaves. Every bough of these trees 
branches into two stems, forming a 
large crown of peculiar shape. Similar 
double branching, or regular bifurca- 
tion, was typical of the ‘spread of the 
roots also. Another very impressive 
plant of this period was the gigantic 
horsetail—Calamites—characteristic of 
the immense forms conspicuous in for- 
mer geological periods in many di- 
visions of natural history. For instance, 
present-day sloths have dwindled down 
to diminutive proportions as compared 
with their huge ancestors. Also, in 
passing ages the earth had been in- 
habited by huge reptiles. Even the 
modest nautilus of our day was preceded 
by colossal forerunners. To be precise, 
in reference to the group, however, the 
oversized forms of horsetails became 
extinct, while the small forms lived 
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through the ages until present times. 

In keeping with the several types of 
enormous ancestral forms, the carbonif- 
erous setting was enlivened by the 
largest insect that ever flew over the 
surface of the earth. The dragon fly of 
these early times was an entomological 
monster that must have been a vicious 
creature indeed. It measured about 
two feet in the span of the wings and, 
because of its prodigious proportions, 
justified ever so much better the expres- 
sive name applied to this group of in- 
sects. Even the cockroach of the coal 
measures, which shares with the dragon 
fly the distinction of extraordinary 
stability throughout millions and mil- 
lions of years, was typified by an ex- 
ceptionally large-sized specimen as com- 
pared with later epigones—the lowly 
denizens of kitchen sinks. 

In the humid surroundings of the 
primeval forest, under the shade of 


MR. VON FUEHRER PAINTING INSIDE THE CASE 


fantastical sigillarias and _lepidodeg. 
drons, and under the feathery parasols 
of tree ferns, there dwelt some primitiyg 
representatives of the amphibian and 
reptilian orders. The. Eryops was ap 
enormous amphibian, distantly related 
to the salamanders, which displayed 
some remote exterior likeness to ap 
alligator, as far as size and shape of the 
body is concerned. Such analogy is, of 
course, entirely superficial, since this 
animal had nothing to do with a tre 
reptile and was instead a true amphibian, 
The actual representative of the r 
tilian world in the carboniferous age 
was a quaint-looking creature, with an 
enormous fan stretched on protruding 
spines on its back, that the paleon 
tologists call Edaphosaurus. Records 
are also preserved of exceptionally large 
and strange-looking centipedes, with 
branching excrescences, that helped to 
make the marshes and river shores of 
these early periods so utterly 
unlike the corresponding 
habitats of our era. All thes J 
animal and plant forms of 
the past are assembled in the 
new group in faithful re 
constructions from more ot 
less well-preserved fossil 
specimens, and they are in- 


corporated into a coherent f 


setting, harmonized by an 
excellently painted back- 
ground that suggests the 
very atmosphere of a land- 
scape as vividly as if it had 
been observed by the artist 
in lite. 

The reproduction is scru- 
pulously authentic, and 2 
word should be said about 
the technique of the resto 
ration, especially that i 
which the latex was used 
For instance, the bark of a 
particular lepidodendron 
may have left an inconspict- 
ous imprint on nearby rocks 
This fragmentary impres 
sion was reproduced in 
latex, a plastic material o 
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MRS. VON FUEHRER SHAPING THE LEAVES 


rubber, by a technique developed in the 
Museum by its artist and preparator, 


> Otemar F. von Fuehrer. The pattern was 


pieced together on a larger surface and 
by repeated stages of the same process a 
sufficient rubber blanket was finally 
obtained to produce the imprint on the 
whole surface of a tree trunk that had 
been fashioned previously 
from plaster of paris. It 
was discovered by Mr. 
von Fuehrer that, due to 
the elasticity of the medi- 


| um, the gradation of vary- 


ing sizes of markings in 
the wider and narrower 
portions of the trunk 
could be regulated and 
controlled. Other me- 
chanical methods were 
devised for the accurate 
Preparation of tens of 
thousands of leaves for 
the ferns and horsetails. 
since one frond of a tree 
fern required fourteen 
hundred individual units, 
and a single horsetail 
called for two hundred 


sand leaves, it will be realized what 
laborious and time-consuming efforts 
were needed for the making and assem- 
bling of the accessories of such a group, 
and also what meticulous research was 
required for the selection of the right 
component elements in a synoptic pic- 
ture of a bygone age. 

The second group, forming a com- 
panion of the carboniferous forest, is 
a composite picture of several Penn- 
sylvania caves, such as the Indian cavern 
in the region of Huntington, and shows 
a modern cave in our native state. In a 
sense the new cave group is a glorified 
improvement of the original setting of 
the Naginey Cave, which was visited 
and studied by Douglas Stewart when it 
was still in existence, and reconstructed 
in the Museum under his supervision. 
Although the present group is a syn- 
thetic presentation of various aspects 
of a typical Pennsylvania cave, much of 
the original material incorporated into 
it was taken from the old group built 
by Mr. Stewart, which was dismantled 
in order to create a more impressive 
reproduction. 

The slow process by which Nature 
builds stalagmites and stalactites, drop 
by drop, with a gradual accumulation 


MODELLING THE ERYOPS 


stems and three thou- This enormous amphibian is distantly related to the salamanders. 
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of the mineral residue, produces a 
grotesque diversity of forms. Some of 
these geological formations resemble a 
diminutive frozen Niagara; others look 
like replicas of Hindu temples or fanci- 
ful pagodas. Crystal flakes on the sur- 
face of these formations and droplets of 
water suspended on the inverted pin- 
nacles of stalactites and fringes of eae 
curtains scintillate in millions of sparks 
wherever a beam of light penetrates 
into the somber recesses. By ingenious 
methods, the illusion of distant recesses 
of subterranean labyrinths and grottoes 
is attained in a most effective way. 

The question naturally arises as to 
how it was possible to duplicate the 
actual geological formations of the 
cavern. This, too, was a triumph in the 
application of latex—this Protean me- 
dium that has proved a veritable god- 
send for the needs of a preparator. Mr. 
von Fuehrer used it in this way for the 
first time by taking impressions of the 
actual walls of the caves and then ad- 

vantageously applying the pliability of 
rubber and the malleability of wax 
for such an accu- 
rate duplication 
of Nature that even 
the eve of a trained 
geologist would 
not detect the 
transition from the 
genuine pieces 
that have been in- 
stalled to the arti- 
ficial portions of 
the setting. 

This brief article, 
advisedly, does not 
omit the technical 
side of the con- 
struction. A mu- 
scum group aims to 
reproduce the set- 
ting of Nature 
somewhat in the 
same way that the 
stage of a theater 
aims to give a pic- 
ture of life. Actors 
move and play on 


PULLING OFI 
MOLD FROM THE ROCKS 
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the stage surrounded partly by acty 
objects of historical authenticity or 
replicas of similar pieces. The Stage 
setting and the backdrop are mutually 
adjusted so as to create an illusion of 

reality and recession, and verisimilitu 
is attained as an esthetic and optical 
continuity. Perfection is reached whe 
an accurate, satisfying, and convincing 
picture is before the spectator. A my 
seum group, also, serves to recreate the 
aspect of Nature and to render th 
atmosphere of a given setting or vista 
It is pre-eminently a picture executed 
in three dimensions, with an imf percept: 
ible gradation of recessions from plastic 
to pictorial effects where the brush of 
the artist substitutes for the tools of the 
sculptor and the preparator. Grounded 
on scientific documentation and real- 
ized in terms of an artistic conception, 
the educational service of the groupis 


achieved not only by the veracity of thf 
these doce: 


statement in 
mentary accessories, but also in the 
total image, which breathes life ani 
recreates a natural picture before th 
vision of the on 
looker. 


While full credit 


terms of 


ception and all the 
details of executior 
of these groups 
to be given to Mr 
von Fuehrer, 

must be mentionet 
that Mrs. vo! 
Fuehrer was fe: 
sponsible for fash- 
ioning an amat- 
number 0! 


ing 
plant parts—al 


together ove! 
seventy thousane 

out of wax; ant 
that Carl Beat 
was especialll 
helpful, lending 
his apt assistanct 
in the solution 0 
several mechanic 
problems of bot! 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CAVE 


groups. Mr. von Fuehrer was also as- 
sisted by James Haywood, William H. 
Wallace, Jocelyn Miller, and Joseph 
The artist and his collabora- 
tors deserve every compliment for the 
successful completion of the groups as 
ttistic and technical propositions. 
Both cases in a way became a testing 
or for novel mechanical procedures. 
E. Jennings, Curator of Botany, Car- 
negie Museum, passed expert judgment 
on the botanical matters in connection 
with the carboniferous group. His wise 
counsel was invaluable in the re-crea- 
tion of the ancient forest. The Acting 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
]. LeRoy Kay, gave valuable advice in 
regard to the restoration of the extinct 
animal forms. 

Douglas Stewart was always especi- 
ally interested in mineralogy and ge- 
ology, and an evaluation of these two 
groups shows how well they serve as 
memorials to him. Born and raised in 
this city that, because of peculiar geo- 
logical advantages, has largely attained 


471 


its pre-eminence as an industrial center 
among other great American communi- 
ties, he was closely associated with 
Pittsburgh’ s industrial life. His father 
was one of the partners of Andrew Car- 
negie, and it was the steel master him- 
self who suggested a museum career to 
young Stewart, with the idea that he 
dedicate his efforts to the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, where he finally assumed the 
position of Director. Mr. Stewart was 
always particularly concerned with edu- 
cational problems, which he stressed as 
a highly important mission of the Mu- 
seum, and his memorial will teach in a 
pictorial form the silent lesson of the 
past and present of the geology of the 
Pittsburgh district to a multitude of 
visitors. © 

The Carnegie Museum is very happy 
and proud to be able to construct, with 
the gracious assistance of Mrs. Stewart, 
this impressive memorial to the former 
Director who was so dearly beloved in 
his city and so cherished and admired 
by his associates in this institution. 
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“PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN” 


Painting by André Derain Presented to the Carnegie Institute 
by Charles ]. Rosenbloom 


r I ‘HE painting, 
‘‘Portait of an 


Englishwoman,’ 
by André Derain 
has been pre- 
sented to the Car- 
negie Institute for 
its permanent col- 
lection by Charles 
J. Rosenbloom, 
a trustee and 
member of the 
Fine Arts Com- 
mittee. 

Visitors to the 
1939 International 
will recall ‘‘Por- 
trait of an Eng- 
lishwoman,’’ for 
it was one of 
twenty-two Ppic- 
tures that com- 
prised the Derain 
one-man show in 
that exhibition. 
Painted on can- 
vas, it is 41 inches 
in height by 2614 


A lg in width, PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN 


relentless intensity 
the drama which 
seems to take 
place in her mind, 
From the base of 
her lap, where her 
hands play ain- 
lessly with pink 
flowers over a 
white and blue 
dress, her robust 
body with square 
powerful shoul- 
ders arises men- 
acingly intoalong, 
muscular neck, 
which is crowned 
with the tragic 
mask of a volcanic 
nature, burned in 
the cold passion of 
an inner struggle. 
Straight brown 
hair covered with 
a kerchief stands 
out against light 
green foliage. To 
the right, the sky 
of turquoise blue 


and is signed at By Anpré Derain widens the space 


the left, ‘‘A. 
Derain.’’ It was acquired by Mr. Rosen- 
bloom in 1938 from Adolph Lewisohn's 
collection of modern French paintings, 
and the following description of it is 
taken from the notes on that collection 
by Stephan Bourgeois inthe book, ‘The 
Adolph Lewisohn Collection of Modern 
French Paintings and Sculptures”’ 
‘Turned slightly to the left, a woman 
of about thirty years of age is seated 
erect, absorbed in her thoughts, which 
seem to drift into the far-away distance. 
A stubborn thin-boned face, with sharp- 
edged nose, compressed mouth and 
weary eyes, reveals through its nervous, 


of the scene into 
the luminous distance. 

‘With this remarkable portrait, Der- 
ain has entered the ranks of the great 
students of character, which began in 
our time with Goya and Manet and 
ended with Cézanne and van Gogh. In- 
deed, here we feel again something of 
Vincent's tragic conception of life: a 
supreme futility reigning over all mor 
tals, who aimlessly try to emerge from 
the circle of their instincts. Derain put 
his profound observations on this cat 
vas in light and rapid touches, indicat: 
ing with the greatest delicacy—like 4 
Chinese painter—the hands, the breath- 
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ing body, the landscape, and elaborat- 
ing with ‘meticulous care the neck and 
face, wherein the drama is powerfully 
centered.” 

André Derain was born in Chatou, 
near Paris, in 1880. It was intended 
that he should be an engineer, but he 
turned from that to painting, and was 
educated at the Académie Julian. Later 
he entered the studio of Eugéne Car- 
rire, where he met Matisse, with 
whom he was associated in 1907 and 
1908 in the revolt against impressionism 
called Fauvism. The young “‘Fauves’’ 
wild men—were intent on finding a new 
manner of expressing themselves and re- 
volted from current tendencies in aca- 
demic art, as well as from the scientific 
severity of the neoimpressionists. Der- 
ain experimented with cubism and 


primitivism, following the basic feeling 
for form that he had absorbed from 
Cézanne, until he worked out an indi- 
vidual and characteristic technique. He 
now takes his place as a French classi- 
cist, because his work embodies the re- 
straint, reason, clarity, and order that 
have been the essence of French classic 
tradition. He has exhibited in Carnegie 
Internationals since 1924, and in 1928 
his ‘Still Life’’ was awarded first prize 
and was purchased by the Carnegie In- 
stitute for its permanent collection. In 
the 1934 International his painting, 
‘*Roses,’’ received the Allegheny County 
Garden Club prize. The place of honor 
was given to his one-man show in the 
1939 International in recognition of his 
important position among the masters 
of contemporary French art. 


PAINTINGS BY PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 


or the seventh time the Carnegie 
Institute is presenting its exhibition 
of paintings by Pittsburgh artists in a 
show that opened on June 13 and will 
continue through July 28. 
The artists for this exhibition are 
/nominated by the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, the selection being 
based largely on their representation in 
the annual exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. The staff, how- 
) ever, is not limited to artists in that ex- 
| hibition, for there are occasions when 
some painters do not find it expedient 
to show with the Associated Artists. 
There is one important limitation on the 
staff: the artists invited, at the time of 
the organization of the show, must live 
and paint within the limits of Alle- 
gheny County. This may account for 
the absence in this exhibition of some 
artists who were honored in the 
Thirtieth Annual of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. For the record, it 
should be noted that four painters who 
were invited had no pictures to send. 
This, again, may account for the absence 


of some names in the collection that 
otherwise would have been included. 
The idea of this exhibition is to give 
a fairly comprehensive survey of the 
work of Pittsburgh artists during a given 
year. The show ts purposely kept small 
so that the quality of the work willbe 
consistent and so that visitors, without 
having to look at two or three hundred 
paintings, may carry away an idea of the 
present state of painting in Pittsburgh. 
The first exhibition of selected Pitts- 
burgh artists was held in 1932, when 
eighteen artists were represented by 
three paintings each. It was soon dis- 
covered that it was difficult to secure 
from most artists that number of paint- 
ings which had not been shown. previ- 
ously in an exhibition in Pittsburgh. 
The second exhibition was not held until 


June, 1935, when twenty-six artists were 


represented. The third was offered in 
June, 1936, when twenty-five showed, 
nine of whom had been in neither one 
of the previous exhibitions. In 1937 
there were twenty-nine, eight of whom 
were new to the exhibition. In 1938 
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NIGHT GAME By Roy Hi ron 


there were twenty-six artists each repre- 
sented by two paintings. In that show 
there were six who were making their 
first appearance. Last year there were 
twenty-nine artists with a total of 
fifty-five paintings, but there were only 
four new names. 

This year there are twenty-eight 
artists with a total of fifty-one paint- 
ings; and also there are seven new 
names: Philip C. Elliott, Robert Gwath- 
mey, Margaret Edmonds Jensen, Paul 
Karlen, John Kucera, William H. Riggs, 
and Alan Thompson. 

That some of the artists who are mak- 
ing their first appearance in this Pitts- 
burgh show give a good account of 
themselves is a hopeful sign for the art 
of painting in this community. The ex- 
hibition is an even one. There are 
enough Pittsburgh subjects to give it 
local color and a name. No one school 
of art dominates, but all the present 


manifestations are represented. The ex- 
hibition gives an excellent cross-section 
of Pittsburgh painting and, if, through 
it, two or three new figures are brought 
to the attention of the public, the ex 
hibition will have justified itself. To 
keep the record straight the names oi 
the artists represented are: 

Clarence H. Carter, Richard Crist, 
Virginia Cuthbert, Esther Topp Et 
monds, Philip C. Elliott, John Fraser 
Robert Gwathmey, Johanna K. \ 
Hailman, Roy Hilton, Russell T. Hyde 
Margaret Edmonds Jensen, Paul Karle 


John Kucera, Robert L. Lepper, Nor 


wood MacGilvary, Carolin McCreari 
Clarence McWilliams, William f 
Metzkes, Louise Pershing, Milan Peto 
vits, W. A. Readio, William H. Riggs 
Samuel Rosenberg, Raymond Simboli 
Rachel McClelland Sutton, Ala 


Thompson, Helen Topp, and Francs 


Wright. J. O'C. Jr 
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Tuis is the sea- 
son of the year 
when every cam- 
pus hums with 
the activity of 
getting ready 
for this day. The 
entire academic 
community has 
had a part in this 
activity. The 
janitors have 
been doing double 
duty, the students have been anxious— 
nobody knows how anxious—the regis- 
trar has been casting accounts, search- 
ing his records to see if the title for the 
graduate is clear, the business officers 
have been searching their records to see 
if all the broken glassware has been 
accounted for, the library has been 
going over its ‘slips to insure the return 
of books and the payment of fines, the 
professor has been wrestling with the 
eternal question—to flunk or not to 
lunk, parents have been worrying over 
whether or not something might hap- 
} pen to keep them away, or, worse still, 
Pwhether anything might happen to 
make it unnecessary for them to come. 
Commencement is the final, culminating 
event of this academic enterprise. 
There is no audience like a commence- 
ment audience. We have never all been 
together before this hour and we shall 
never again assemble with this identical 
membership. No matter how sophisti- 
cated we may be, whether youth or 
adult, many of us have never thought as 
we have thought this morning. Our 
thoughts are not identical, yet there is 
an overtone that affects us all, an emo- 
tion of hope or anxiety, of satisfaction 
orrelief. During this hour, most of us— 
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even the faculty—will forget the rou- 
tine of college life and all its academic 
demands, and think of these graduates 
less as the product of the American edu- 
cational system than as personalities—as 
individual young men and young 
women. No parent in this audience is 
giving much thought to the Class of 

1940. He is thinking of his own son or 
his own daughter. These graduates are 
not thinking especially in terms of be- 
coming alumni of this institution. They 
also are thinking in terms of the per- 
sonalities of their own friends, of their 
own individual hopes and fears. 

This is a tough world. Even these 
young gr raduates with all their lack of 
experience will testify that it was a 
tough world even before the outbreak 
of the world war. When, if ever, was 
there such a total breakup of our pat- 
terns of living? When, if ever, was 
there such carnage, to be measured not 
alone in loss of physical possessions, 
but in more precious possessions—our 
spiritual beliefs, faiths, hopes, and 
dreams? It is too early to guess the ulti- 
mate effect of this damage because we 
have never before witnessed the forces 
of destruction moving at such high speed. 

Never before has war been imple- 
mented so completely by all the ma- 
chinery of modern science and engineer- 
ing. Every modern invention has been 
invoked. The resources of the mathe- 
matician, the chemist, the physicist 
have been used to the utmost. For the 
first time we are all, through modern 
invention, able to see and hear this 
gigantic conflict from moment to mo- 
ment. Never has it been possible to 
arouse, through impact upon emotions, 
the passions, the hates, the resolutions 
of men and nations on such a scale. The 



















































housewife, the worker, the preacher, 
the student, whether in the crowded 
cities or on the lonely plain, all are 
spectators and vicarious participants 
in this titanic struggle between two 
elements of our civilization. Contrast 
this with the fact that, as recently as 
1798, when the French fleet was de- 
stroyed at the Battle of the Nile, Eng- 
land did not hear of Nelson's great 
naval victory for more than two 
months. Again, as recently as 1815, it 
should be remembered that the battle 
of New Orleans was fought fifteen days 
after the peace treaty had been signed 
at Ghent. By wavy of contrast, it is said 
that last month in one place in New 





York, one hundred and thircv-one over- 
seas radio programs, havin: to do with 
the war, were recorded in a single 
fortnight, twenty-seven in languages 
other than English. These cut right 


through censorship of every land. Con- 
flicting propaganda mingled with fac- 
tual report. Who can pick out all the 
truth at such a time? 

The ancient historian of the struggles 
of man was a patient scholar. He 
worked long after the event and with 
such materi: al as he could pick up from 
fragmentary. records. Today everyone 
is creating his own picture of this fear- 
ful struggle, modified by hourly reports 
from the scene of battle. The emotional 
upheaval is incalculable, and no one can 
guess its effect upon the soul of man. 
What will he do? What will he cling 
to? What will he build for? What will 
he fight for? Small wonder that people 
are questioning whether our educational 
machinery is equal to our demand. 

This is a time for the searching 
within men’s souls for values. Many of 
us have set great store by material pos- 
sessions. Many of us have dreamed of 
lives of luxury and of ease. But how 
easily these can be swept aside at a time 
like this. For the eternal verities of 
national life—the values of liberty, and 
the values of the rights of man—we 
turn anew to the Preamble of our own 
Constitution, written one hundred and 
fifty years ago. This Constitution has 
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served as the cornerstone for the Ameri. 
can way. Today these words come toy 
with a clarion voice: 


We, the people of the United States, 
form a more perfect Union, establish 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and ou 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constir 
tion for the United States of America. 


In Order t 


USTICE, in- 


At no time did this Preamble ever 
mean more than to the Class of 1949, 

For the moment we are impressed 
with the newness of this war, and yet 
there is little that is new about it. As 
a matter of fact the very description of 
the struggle goes back to the dawn of 
civilization. The ‘Trojan Horse’’ policy 
did not start in 1940. Homer told us the 
story of the Trojan Horse thousands of 
vears ago. The passions and emotions 
of this war are as old as man, and the 
basic discussions of the steps involved 
stem from 


expanding since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. The names of the battle fronts of 


today are reminiscent of 1914-18. Many 
of the actual newspaper headlines of 
today are identical. 

We hear much about the new day, the 
changing world, but the essential 
springs of action are those that we have 
always known. We have learned to 
implement our passion, our emotion, 
our judgment through our growth io 
understanding. We are now able to us 
our knowledge of geography, 
tronomy, of mathematics, of physics, 0! 
chemistry 
experiences through our 
speech, through our invention of writ 
ing and symbols. But, 
modern phonograph still finds use for 
the stylus and the waxen plate. The 
old and the new are inextricably mingled 
Life is a continuum. 
do are deeply rooted in the past. The 
highly specialized education of 
engineer, the librarian, the 
which he learns the principles and the 
devices that enable him to do the job 
effectively, sometimes seems to be sep 


rated from the channels of history. Yeh 
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this separation is apparent and not real. 
Its reality explains why the great techni- 
cal schools, such as Carnegie Tech, are 
reassessing their courses of instruction, 
fearful lest their students be graduating 
with less than a full share of under- 
standing of the lessons of history, politi- 
cal science, and even of poetry, in order 
that the engineer may be more able to 
understand the forces with which he 
deals. Man, with his needs, his aspira- 
tions, his hates, and loves, is infinitely 
more powerful than any machinery he 
can produce. He now can bend the re- 
sources of Nature to his will. 

All this explains our willingness in 
America to set aside more than a third 
of the lifetime of a man for his educa- 
tion. Through our system of education, 
not only have we sought to acquaint the 
student with the symbols of learning in 
order that he may read and write and 
compute, but we have sought constantly 
for deeper and deeper understanding. 


We have sought to preserve, through 
education, the history of man’s great 
struggles. We have tried to interpret 


the great moods of man through litera- 
ture and art and poetry and music. This 
explains why Andrew Carnegie early 
found it in his heart to aid nearly three 
thousand communities to build li- 
braries, museums, art galleries, and to 
enable thousands of churches to attain 
organs. This explains why the institu- 
tion from which you are graduating 
this morning includes a great art gal- 
lery, where are collected treasures that 
reveal the experience and aspiration of 
man throughout the countless centuries. 

These experiences of man have been 
preserved and transmitted to you so 
that you may be prepared for any event 
in life, so that you may be able to rise 
above the inevitable disappointments of 
the moment, so that you may be able to 
identify yourselves with the right and 
with enduring values. We hoped when 
you were children that you cami be 
able to commence your lives in a world 
of peace, in a less confusing world, in a 
world in which the issues were simple 
and where the steps were sure, in a 
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world in which jobs were easily found, 
a world in which you could marry and 
live happily ever afterwards; but in our 
heart of hearts we knew it could never 
be. Such a world has never been. 

And so America sent you to school a 
dozen years in your own community 
with protection, with teachers, with 
buildings, with playgrounds, with con- 
sideration; and then America, either 
through the generosity of farseeing 
philanthropists or the commitments of 
society at large through tax-supported 
agencies, provided you with technical 
institutions where you have been pre- 
pared for specific jobs—as engineer, 
architect, author, artist, or what not 
yes, but with a constant overtone of 
interpretation and understanding in the 
hope that the time of graduation would 
find you adaptable, willing individuals, 
personalities not only conscious of your 
own individual powers but responsive 
to the needs of collective living, men 
capable of living not alone in your own 
restricted communities where you would 
assume the responsibility of the family 
and neighborly life, but cognizant of the 
issues involved in living as citizens of a 
world bound together by new ties of 
science and ethical understanding, able 
to appreciate the best that life affords, 
willing to pay the price of struggle for 
the advantage of the virtues of man. 

These virtues have been kept alive 
through the centuries by the aspirations 
of society as a whole. The modern col- 
lege owes much to the medieval uni- 
versity. This very commencement, all 
its symbolism, its caps and gowns, its 
pageantry, its colors, its honors—this 
season of happiness and of solemnity 

takes us back to the days of knighthood 
and of chivalry. Modern science has 
changed the boundaries of our com- 
munity in every direction, but modern 
life within these new horizons demands 
that we make the same old decisions, 
the same old choices. No matter what 
is in store for us all, each member 
of the Class of 1940 will need the old 
unchanging virtues that have given 
meaning to life since our earliest time. 
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N another part of this June number of 

THe CarRNEGIE MaGazINneE, Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff has contributed an en- 
gaging article describing the memorial 
that has been created in the Carnegie 
Museum for Douglas Stewart, its former 
Director. Mrs. Stewart originally do- 
nated the sum of $5,000 for this purpose, 
which has heretofore been acknow]l- 
edged in the Garden of Gold; and when 
the memorial was inaugurated the other 
day before a group of her friends, and 
she discovered that the cost of the 
restoration of 250,000,000 years of a 
Pittsburgh earth surface had exceeded 
her initial payment, she sent a second 
check for $1,700, making -$6,700 from 
her generous purse. The Gardener must 
not encroach on Dr. Avinoff's superior 
scientific descriptive powers in referring 
to this memorial, except to say that the 
finished work, which occupies two op- 
posite alcoves in the long first-floor 
hall, deals with a subject on which Mr. 
Stewart's mind loved to roam; and that 
the picture it gives of a section of the 
earth at Pittsburgh long before the 
coming of the dinosaurs is, we believe, 
an exceptional object in museum geo- 
logic demonstration. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
stream of wealth that is flowing into 
the coffers of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology from the benevolent dis- 
positions of the estate of the late John 
L. Porter and his deceased widow, 
Augusta Fisher Porter. Mr. Porter, who 
was the first to pass away, bequeathed 
some $17,000 to the Tech 1946 Endow- 
ment Fund, which immediately assumed 
a value of three for one under the ar- 
rangement with the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York of contributing two 
dollars for every one received from our 
friends. Thus Mr. Porter's gift of 
$17,000 is set down as a credit of 
$51,000. When Mrs. Porter’s will was 
read, it was found that she had be- 


queathed $200,000 for building Porter 
Hall for girls on the Tech campus. That 
money has been paid over in the past 
few days, taking on a settlement value 
in 1946 of $600,000. Isn't it truly a 
Garden of Gold that we have created 
here? Then, Mrs. Porter gave her beauti- 
ful residence at 650 Morewood Avenue 
to Carnegie Tech, which has _ been 
adapted as an official home for President 
Doherty; and as this house has been 
rated at $50,000, it is set down as having 
a 1946 settlement value of $150,000. In 
this manner, up to date, Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter's gifts to Tech cumulate them- 
selves into a credit of $750,000; and the 
executor tells us there is more to come. 
Is not that a rare exhibition on the part 
of these two friends of a worth-while 
contribution to an educational institu- 
tion in Pittsburgh which is constantly 
building up the spiritual power and the 
physical constructive capacity of our 
country? Is there any nobler object for 
surplus wealth? 

The graduates and many of the stu- 
dents of Carnegie Tech continue to send 
in their gifts of Endowment Fund money 
in every mail. The Gardener has to 
look sharp in order to assemble them in 
full from month to month. Here is a 
list of the gifts from them received in 
the past month; and let it be remembered 
that each dollar is worth three dollars 
in 1946: 

The Alumni Federation has sent 1n 
$15 from the following members of 
their group: Robert H. Wehrle, Mrs. 
R. H. Gage, Milton S. Wadsworth, 
Lewis H. Singleton, Eugene L. Biddle, 
A. C. Freeland, and Owen C. Coho. 
Another alumni contribution to the 
1946 Endowment Fund is $100 from 
Samuel Horelick. And Charles E. Wil- 
son, a special member of the Tech Com- 
mittee, has also sent in his check for 
$100 for the same worthy cause. The 
sum of $120 was contributed to the 
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95 Fund by Edmund R. Boots, 

H. J. Clarke, and John Howard Joynt. 

The Alumni Federation also sends in 
checks for $103 from I. H. Lundgren 
and G. W. Smith, and the sum of $67.76 
from James A. Gates, Harold P. Green- 
wald, John A. Hagan, O. J. Horger, 
H. B. Hudson, F. W. Hyle, Walter 
Redmerski, E. S. Sedlachek, and H. G. 
Texter. 

The sum of $63.25 for the Carnegie 
Tech endowment has been sent in by 
the following alumni: Dorothy Doug- 
las, G. A. Ebeling, Junior Everhard, 
Mrs. R. F. Fotheringham, Milo Hold- 
stein, J. J. Holloway, Gertrude G. Kebe, 
Otis E. Leslie, Clyde F. McKee, R. F. 
Miller, H. F. Peterson, Henry Ry shanek, 
J. Richard Reed, Mrs. E. M. Sarraf, 
Mary T. Summers, George S. Voinovich, 
Raymond Winters, and Lloyd Yoder. 
Other alumni contributions to the 
amount of $45 have been sent in by 
E. F. Noonan, H. C. Hammann, Ralph 
Scherger, W. G. Schmucker, and Loris 
A. Withers; and a check for $100 has 
been sent in by R. J. Wean. 

Thomas F. Brastow, John T. Chides- 
ter, W. F. Collman, A. S. Hines, H. G. 
Lamker, J. R. McClain, M. L. Patter- 
son, L. E. Schiffman, F. E. Schuchman, 
C.F.Wright, RalphG. Bauer, R.T. Soule, 
U. A. Whitaker, J. Bertino de Carvalho, 
. E. Eckels, Mary B. Hepburn, Orrall 
D. Hepburn, Mrs. Louis Heyl, R. H. 
Humbert, Robert A. Roger, John E. 
White, Nancy Hezlep Coppersmith, 
John B. McClure, Virginia Filler Now- 
lin, Homer M. Sinclair, Harry A. 
Truby Jr., F. L. Balthasar, Robert A. 
Hutchison, C. C. Brumbaugh, S. M. 
Siesel, and Mrs. G. R. Sylvester have 
sent in contributions to the Endow- 
ment Fund totalling $163.30. 

_ Adding all these | contributions to the 

2,880,491.14 that has been previously 
od in the pages of the Magazine, 
we have a new total of contributions to 
the work carried on here of $3,133,068.45, 
which has been designated for the vari- 
ous as in the following 
amounts: $1,276,731.49 for the Carnegie 
Institute; $40,379.12 for the Carnegie 
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Library of Pittsburgh; and $1,815,957.84 
for the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
of which $230,745.68 is for operation 
and equipment and $1,585,212.16 is for 
the 1946 Endowment Fund. How much 
nearer the goal of $4,000,000 will we be 
when the summer months are past, and 
the September issue of THE CaRNEGIE 
MaGazin_E again makes its report? 


NATURE CLUB'S 
OPEN HOUSE 


N Wednesday evening, June 5, the 

Carnegie Museum held an open 
house for the parents, teachers, and 
friends of the members of the Carnegie 
Museum Nature Club, the club members 
acting as hosts. Dr. Avinoff, as Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Museum, wel- 
comed the guests with a short talk in 
the Lecture Hall, stressing the oppor- 
tunities in Museum educational activi- 
ties for the boys and girls of this se- 
lected group of Nature students. H. A. 
Hollinger, Director of Visualization 


and Nature Study in the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, and O. E. Jennings, Director 
of Public Education at the Museum, also 
spoke before the guests were taken into 
the Museum. The Museum curators ex- 
plained the work that goes on in the 


laboratories, giving the guests an idea 
of the varied club program for the year. 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer pointed out de- 
tails of interest in the construction of 
the Stewart Memorial cases; and Stanley 
T. Brooks set up microscopes for the 
identification of specimens in the field 
of recent invertebrates. 

The purpose behind the open house, 
which it is hoped may become an an- 
nual event, is to acquaint parents and 
teachers with the work of the children 
who attend the classes held in the Car- 
negie Museum during the year. 


THE SPREAD OF 

In America there are today 11,000,000 homes 

with telephones; 17,000,000 homes with auto- 

mobiles; 21,000,000 homes with electric light; 
and 22,000,000 homes with radios. 


LUXURIES 
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Address on Retirement from the Presidency of the American Library Association 


By Ratppy Munn 


Director, 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Ralph Munn’s one-year term as President of the American Library Association has now expired; 
and it is safs to say that he has left a distinct impression of his thinking upon the libraries of this coun- 
try. In the presidential address, which we are glad to reprint here, Mr. Munn has advanced some bold 


ideas for the consideration of his associate librarians an 


burgh. 


for his own study and examination at Pitts- 


It has been a year full of rich experience, during which he has learned much and inspired much 


His selection for this post was a choice of great honor, and his friends at Pittsburgh are naturally proud 


of his achievement. 


Tue troubled 
decade through 
which we have 
just passed— 
one which be- 
gan with a catas- 
trophic, eco- 
nomic collapse 
and ended with 
the outbreak of 
a new world 
war—has had 
profound effect 
upon libraries of all kinds. 

To public libraries it brought an un- 
precedented demand for reading ma- 
terial and reference services, the result 
of widespread unemployment and re- 
awakened interest in world affairs. 
Along with greater demand, the last 
decade brought reduced appropriations 
as local communities struggled to bring 
their budgets into some measure of 
balance. Most important for the future, 
it brought full realization of educa- 
tional services which are needed by our 
communities, and which are now quite 
beyond our resources. 

If you will trace the history of public 
library development, you will find that 
two of its chief objectives have been to 
establish new forms of service which 
might be useful to the community and 
to attract people to the library. A com- 
plete service which would induce every 
resident to become a user of the library 
has been the goal. 

To this end, there has been a con- 





tinuous succession of new offerings. To 
the original old library of polite litera- 
ture, we have added sections of popular 
recreational reading, technology and 
the useful arts, children’s departments, 
sections for older boys and girls, teach- 
ers’ rooms, libraries for the blind, 
hospital service, school libraries, busi- 
ness branches, and specialized collec- 
tions of all kinds. We have sought to 
make these new resources of maximum 
use through open shelves, larger staffs, 
trained both in library technique and in 
subject matter, and readers’ advisers. 
We have taken the library to the people 
through branches, stations, and book- 
mobiles. Please note that, almost with- 
out exception, the entire process has 
been one of addition; very few older 
forms of service have been abandoned 
as new ones were added. Asa result, our 
libraries have called for constantly in- 
creasing budgets. 

As we begin this new decade, it is dif- 
ficult to determine exactly where we 
stand economically. Judged by indices 
of business activity, the situation 1s 
greatly improved, yet it is only t 
obvious that some of the most rained 
features of depression are not only still 
with us, but they give promise of re- 
maining indefinitely. Unemployment, 
and the consequent financial drain for 
relief, appear to be no nearer solution. 
Public finances tend to become even more 
straitened, as debts accumulate and the 
magic of deficit financing no longer 
brings results. From city after city come 
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reports that the time has passed when 
more money can be secured for the li- 
brary simply by showing that it can be 
spent advantageously; we are facing 
sharp competition from other agencies 
of government for our share of the re- 
duced tax receipts. 

We have seen that the present policy 
of library administration calls for con- 
stantly increasing expenditures to care 
for an ever widening sphere of activi- 
ties. If we can not depend upon regular 
and substantial increases in support, a 
change of policy may be required; cer- 
tainly it is time to investigate the entire 
situation carefully. 

We should, I think, begin with a care- 
ful scrutiny of all these services which 
have been added through the years. 
Every feature of our work, no matter 
how firmly established and how well 
esteemed, should be weighed in rela- 
tion to its actual value to the com- 
munity, and its relative importance to 
services which we are now slighting or 
not giving at all. It is not enough that 


services be used and appreciated by the 


public; the public would no doubt use 
and appreciate a free distribution of 
tickets to dances, baseball games, and 
the movies. Our library services must 
be demonstrably vital to community 
welfare, if they are to share in tax funds 
which are needed for such basic re- 
quirements as fire and police protection, 
public health, and education. 

Here I wish to interpose the hope that 
no one will see in this address any at- 
titude of defeatism or even of pessi- 
mism regarding the future of our li- 
braries. True, it is the stringency of pub- 
lic finances which makes this reappraisal 
of our activities an urgent need at the 
moment, but it is a reappraisal which is 
long overdue. A reappraisal which re- 
sults in the reduction or elimination of 
outworn activities and policies, the 
establishment of new essential ones, and 
a shift in emphasis to conform with 
changing needs certainly is progressive. 
This is, of course, not the first address in 
which this need has been noted; and 
some libraries have already begun this 
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process of self-examination in relation 
to changing community requirements. 
It has not, however, been carried on 
generally nor has it been done with suf- 
ficient vigor and boldness. Seldom has 
the actual value of apparently successful 
activities been questioned. We still 
measure our success quantitatively, in 
terms of circulation. I know that some 
libraries have been afraid of the con- 
clusions to which a rigorous self-exami- 
nation might lead. 

Not so the librarian of one large 
eastern city who is considering the com- 
plete elimination of the children’s de- 
partment. His argument is that the pub- 
lic schools are charged with the educa- 
tion of children, and that complete book 
service to all children of school age is 
an essential part of that education. 
Therefore, he argues, the schools must 
assume this responsibility and leave the 
public library free to focus its energies 
upon the educational needs of adults. 
This viewpoint is so radical that most 
of us now find it repellent and, at the 
present stage of development of school 
libraries, it is obviously premature. | 
mention it only to emphasize the need 
of our being bold and purely objective 
in our scrutiny of the library needs of 
our communities. Nothing, not even 
so vital a part of our present services as 
work with children, is so sacred that we 
should not appraise it anew in the light 
of changing conditions and relation- 
ships. 

During recent years there has been a 
small but growing group of librarians, 
chiefly those connected with the Gradu- 
ate Library School in Chicago, who 
have been concerned with research 
studies as a basis for determining library 
policies. They have not always had a 
full hearing from some of us busy li- 
brarians who have thought that we: 
could administer our libraries without 
academic aid. Now I am beginning to 
see more clearly that, if our libraries are 
to respond effectively to changing needs, 
we must have objective studies of every 
kind. We must all know far more about 
the basic needs of our communities, 
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their relative importance, 
tions, interests, 


the obliga- 
and resources of other 
agencies, and .the possibilities of co- 
operation. Most of us know almost 
nothing about our borrowers in terms of 
their actual needs, their reading habits 
and abilities, and how they would re- 
spond to a policy which places stronger 
emphasis upon books of educational 
value. 

Our difficulty lies largely in the fact 
that existing services are in such heavy 
demand that we can do no more than try 
to keep pace. The recent survey of the 
Cleveland Public Library recommends 
the establishment of an investigation 


and research department. It says: 
No provision is made for institutional self- 
analysis and planning. An agency as large and 


complex as the Cleveland Public Library 1s con- 
stantly confronted by problems which require care- 
ful study and analysis for their proper solution. 
Studies of library use, community studies prepara- 


tory to branch or station establishment, cost 
studies of library processes, analyses of service 
trends 


all of these are essential to proper library 
administration, yet no department or _ cabana in 
the present scheme of organization is charged with 
them. Without such a research service to provide 
a sound background for growth and experimenta- 
tion, the Library may expand unevenly, and may 
respond to pressures from whatever source with- 
out due regard to the institution as a whole, or to 
the ultimate wisdom of the action urged. 


A department of investigation and re- 
search is beyond the resources of smaller 
libraries, but even at the expense of pub- 
lic service someone must be freed from 
routine duties and given opportunities 
to study and chart the course. It is not 
cowardice which keeps generals in the 
rear zone; they must be back where they 
can see the entire action and plan the 
next step. In most libraries, everyone is 


in the front line. Investigation and 
planning can not be done for us by the 


American Library Association. It can 
help with broad studies, but local fac- 
tors must govern decisions. 

As one example of a library activity 
which should, I believe, have our most 
thoughtful attention, I would cite the 
large part of our money and time which 
is absorbed by the lending of unim- 
portant books. I refer chiefly to novels 
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which have little literary or social Sig- 
nificance, but also to unimportant non- 
fiction—books which are read simply to 
pass the time, and which leave little if 
any valuable impress. From my own 
experience in presenting budgets to tax- 
levy ing authorities, | am convinced that 
this is our most vulnerable point. The 
cost of these books may be of secondary 
importance; the primary issue is that we 
are hiring librarians to order, accession, 
catalogue, lend, and receive these books, 
with all the time-consuming processes 
relating to reserves, overdue notices, 
and bindery routine. And to what pur- 
pose? Insofar as these processes are re- 
lated to those less important novels 
which librarians call ‘‘detectives,” 
‘“mysteries,’’ ‘“westerns,’’ and *‘loves,” 
the purpose is to allow the reader to 
spend a pleasant evening, but one which 
leaves little profit to himself or to the 
community. 

If you have sufficient money to carry 
this class of circulation, without slight- 
ing important educational and_intor- 
mational services, I would not question 
it. Most cities do not. Library staffs 
are reported to be overwhelmed by the 
volume of borrowing, and the serious 
reader who needs extensive aid gets 
scant and hurried help. We make faint, 
ineffective gestures at various forms of 
adult education; many of us have not 
had time even to explore what appear 
to be important opportunities to co- 
operate with other educational and civic 
agencies. 

The expansion of our lending collec- 
tions to include books for purely enter- 
tainment reading came before the turn 
of the century. Since then, our whole 
civilization has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the motion picture and the 

radio, vet librarians have largely ignored 
these influences, except as they have re- 
sented and tried to combat them as com- 
petitors for leisure-time activities. Why 
not be realistic and study the situation? 
We would find a continuous stream of 
movies which deal with love in its most 
romantic aspects, and social workers 
would testify that even the unemployed 
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who are on relief rolls manage to attend 
them quite regularly. Does this have 
any bearing upon the policy of spending 
tax money to lend light love stories, a 
policy w hich was adopted long before 
movies were developed? I believe it 
does. The dramatization of mystery and 
detective stories is a regular feature of 
both the movies and radio, yet we con- 
tinue to use Our money and energy to 
circulate them. 

Librarians justify expenditures for 
lending second-rate books by asserting 
that they attract new readers, and that 
they serve as steppingstones to books 
of greater value. How about this lad- 
dering process from mediocre to good 
reading? Is it the general or the ex- 
ceptional result? Does it occur naturally 
when the reader is left to make his own 
choices, or does it depend upon inspired 
suggestion from an understanding li- 
brarian? We can all advance some evi- 
dence, but we need more comprehensive 
and controlled tests before we can speak 
with certainty. 

In addition to facts which can be 
made available only through research, 
there are community attitudes which we 
should discover with greater finality. 

Granted that the library is a tax-sup- 
ported institution in a democratic na- 
tion, does it necessarily follow that we 
must try to serve all taxpayers? Tax- 
supported day nurseries do not accept 
adolescents. Bachelors and _ spinsters 
are taxed to support the public schools. 
Is there some doctrine peculiar to li- 
braries which requires us to be all 
things to all men? Must we waste our 
resources in a vain attempt to supply 
the short-lived best sellers, and the 
thrillers and shockers which give noth- 
ing more than an evening's entertain- 
ment? 

The municipal orchestra selects its 
programs without reference to the 
thousands of taxpayers who prefer jazz, 
and the city art museum does not cater 
to those whose interest is limited to the 
comic strips. Why not a library which 


dares to ignore the cheap and the trivial 


—and incidentally, the taxpayer who 
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voices his desire for that type of read- 
ing? It is my own conviction that in 
most communities it is only the un- 
warranted timidity of the trustees and 
the librarian which keeps the library in 
the traditional groove which was 
fashioned a half century ago. More 
than that, I believe that the library 
authorities who do not stand for the 
most important community needs, at 
the expense of the trivial, will be found 
wanting in times of financial stress. 

In my own professional reading, | 
have found lasting inspiration in two 
contributions by nonlibrarians. In 1924 
William S. Learned published his book, 
‘The American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge.’’ He there de- 
scribes the operation of a community 
intelligence service which is so far in 
advance of the best of today’s library 
practice that no existing library can 
claim even to approach it. More re- 
cently, Alvin Johnson has given us 

“The Public Library—A People’ s Uni- 
versity,’’ a book in which he describes 
the public library as peculiarly adapted 
to fulfil the functions of adult educa- 
tion. It is because of these highly im- 
portant public services which are open 
to us that I am critical of the library 
which spends a considerable part of its 
slender resources in circulating purely 
casual reading. 

Duplication of effort is a waste which 
will not be tolerated indefinitely. The 
modern school library came into active 
use after public library work with chil- 
dren had been highly developed as our 
most successful specialty. We all know, 
however, that the school library is here 
to stay. Educators believe it to be an 
essential part of the school’s teaching 
equipment, and it is a rather natural 
step to broaden its scope to include com- 
plete service. I am one of those who 
believe that both the public library’s 
children’s room and the school library 
have essentially different contributions 
to make toward the child's develop- 
ment, and that we need both. Belief, 
preference, sentiment, and tradition all 
have their place in life, but they are not 















































worth much as arguments against 
centralized economy and efficiency. 

There is, then, the need to define and 
demonstrate more clearly and forcefully 
the peculiar values of our children’s 
services. Also, it should be our business 
to devise working agreements under 
which the school and library authorities 
minimize duplication and co-operate to 
improve the services of both. 

You may be certain that other in- 
terests are studying library service. The 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association is 
on record as favoring the ultimate 
merging of all school, library, and recre- 
ation activities under a single educa- 
tional authority which would replace 
existing school, library, and recreation 
boards. Some of us who have worked 
with school officials fear that to them 
merging means submerging. Their 
scheme 1 is, however, highly logical, and 
has many elements which ‘would appeal 
to government and tax authorities. Our 
fears that it would not be beneficial to 
libraries will be of no avail; we must 
have demonstrable and compelling rea- 
sons back of those fears. 

Although the American public has 
never become sufficiently interested in 
libraries to insist that its budget-makers 
give us adequate funds, we have had its 
general support. That ‘‘reading maketh 
a full man’’ has been accepted as a 
truism, and few people have bothered 
to inquire about the purpose of the 
reading or with what the man is pc 
Every public figure has been ready 
testify to the value of reading, and every 
city has wanted a library, if only be- 
cause its scativenlied city ‘had one. As 
a result, we librarians have seldom been 
compelled to define our objectives with 
exactitude, or to analyze our accom- 
plishments and justify our costs in 
specific terms of civic value. Insofar as 
we have been accepted, it is because 
books are held in high esteem, and we 
deal with books. To secure additional 
funds, we have relied upon dealing with 
more books this year than last. 

Storm warnings are now being dis- 
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play ed. Tax funds are diminishing ata 
time when relief expenditures place an 
unusual drain upon them. Tax- levying 
bodies are becoming inquisitive and 
some of their questions are embarrass- 
ing. They are no longer satisfied with 
generalities; they want facts. In addition 
to this pressure from the outside, there 
is pressure from within the library, 
The use of existing services commands 
all our resources, yet we know of im- 
portant work which is being left undone. 

It is for these reasons that I make this 
call for serious studies, for bold objec- 
tive scrutinies of our libraries and of the 
new social and economic forces, 
scrutinies in which nothing is taken for 
granted and everything is made to prove 
itself. To some extent we are dealing 
with imponderables which cannot be 
measured or weighed, but we can at 
least be honest in our appraisals and try 
to separate the fact from the folklore of 
librarianship. From these searchings 
and studies, there should follow con- 
siderable revision in the charter of the 
American public library. 


A CLASSIC 18S ALWAYS NEW 

A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined 
is an author who has enriched the human mind, 
increased its treasure, and caused it to advance a 
step; who has discovered some moral and not 
equivocal truth, or revealed some eternal passion 
in that heart where all seemed known and dis- 
covered; who has expressed his thought, observa- 
tion; Or invention, in no matter what form, only 
provided it be broad and great, refined and sensible, 
sane and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to all 
in his own peculiar style, a style new without 
neologism, new and old, easily contemporary with 
all time. 

SAINTE-BEUVE 


OUR GREAT DEMOCRACY 
It is to self-government, the great principle of 
popular representation and administration, the 
system that lets in all to participate in its counsels, 
that we owe what we are, and what we hope tobe 
DanieL WEBSTER 


BIG MEN DO BIG THINGS 


Dealing with petty affairs tends to make small 


men; dealing with larger affairs broadens and 


strengthens character. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS 


By Rosert GIBBINGS 


London Engraver and Illustrator 


For the second time since its organization, the English Society of Wood Engravers is presenting 
an exhibition at the Carnegie Institute. The author of this note on the show, which opened on May 29 
and will continue through August 4, is a member of the Society, an engraver, sculptor, and author. He 
was the Director of the Golden Cockerel Press from 1924 to 1933 and has been the engraver and illus- 
trator of over forty books. There are 108 prints in the show, representing thirty artists. 


_— the last European War there 
were scarcely a dozen artists in Eng- 
land who were using wood engraving as 
a means of direct expression, but soon 
after the Armistice was signed in 1918, 
the number began to increase. This 
was due chiefly, I think, to the excite- 
ment that the postwar generation felt 
in the rediscovery of a medium that had 
lain dormant for so long under an 
avalanche of commercialism. It may 
also have been that the straightforward 
uncompromising technique, necessary to 
wood engraving, appealed to those who 
hoped for a simpler and more direct ap- 
proach to that “‘brave new world” 
which we all hoped to find. 

Whatever the cause, however, the 
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number of engravers increased, and in 
1919 the Society of Wood Engravers was 
formed and held its first exhibition in 
London. That was twenty-one years 
ago and, although it may not be a re- 
markable thing that an exhibition has 
been held annually in London since 
then, it is a remarkable thing that the 
standard of work in every one of those 
exhibitions has excelled that in each 
previous year; all the more so, since the 
level of artistic achievement in those 
early years was considered by the lead- 
ing critics to reach a very high point. 
Why this steady improvement? 
Chiefly, I think, because of the gentle 
but firm discipline exercised by the 
wood. Happy accidents do not occur 


THE 


BLUE ANGELS AND GORGONIAS 
By Rosert GIBBINGS 


as, occasionally, in other mediums. It 
is true that twenty years ago a few 
would-be exponents of the craft thought 
that slovenly cutting with blunt tools 
showed what they called ‘‘the quality 
of the wood" but, today, there are no 
such mistakes. The qualities of the 
wood are recognized to be rich blacks, 
clear-cut whites, 
tones, used to 
thought. 
certain Victorian painters, mistake 
mystification for mystery, we aim at 
honest statements; nor do we attempt 
more than our medium will give us. To 
paraphrase that same great American 
artist, we have but one octave where 
Nature has the whole keyboard. It 1s 
for us to pick and choose those har- 
monies that can best be expressed with- 
in such narrow compass. 

That is what wood engravers in Eng- 
land are trying to do today, and that is 
why I believe that future generations 
will hold their work in high esteem. 


express 


THINKING 


Thought is great and swift and free, the light of 
the world, and the chief glory of mankind. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


and sparkling half 
precision of 
We do not, as Whistler said of 
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BICYCLE TO ADVENTURE! 


.. Central Boys and Girls Room of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
is having a Bicycle Book Trail Club as 
the vacation reading project for the 
summer of 1940. 

Boys and girls from the fourth grade 
up are invited to join, and they may 
register any time after June 15. 

This is an opportunity for the reading 
of interesting and worth-while books 
under the personal guidance of the 
children’s librarians. 


TASTE IN READING 

After having thus far explained what is gener- 
ally meant by a fine Taste in Writing, and shewn 
the Propriety of the Metaphor which is used on 
this Occasion, I think I may define it to be ‘‘thar 
Faculty of-the Soul, which discerns the Beauties of 
an Author with Pleasure, and the Imperfections 
with Dislike.’’ If a Man would know whether he 
is possessed of this Faculty, I would have him 
read over the celebrated Works of Antiquity, 
which have stood the Test of so many different 
Ages and Countries; or those Works among the 
Moderns, which have the Sanction of the Politer 
Part of our Contemporaries. If upon the Perusal 
of such writings he ae not find himself delighted 
in an extraordinary Manner, or if, upon reading 
the admired Passages in such Authors, he finds a 
Coldness and Indifference in his Thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not (as is usual among taste- 
less Readers) that the Author wants those Per- 
fections which have been admired in him, but 
that he himself wants the Faculty of discovering 
them. 


-JosEPpH ADDISON 


THE FUTURE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In a remarkable address of two weeks ago, the 
new British Ambassador to the United States, the 
Marquess of Lothian, said: 

“One of the mistakes the democracies made 
after the last war was to think that peace would 
come in the main through disarmament. Dis- 
armament on a large scale, of course, is necessary. 
But peace comes from there being overwhelming 
power behind law—as you found when you h ad 
to deal with the gangsters within your bounda- 
rics. 

I think Lord Lothian has drawn the most im- 
portant lesson that can be drawn from the recent 
history of international relationship and govern- 
ment. The future League or Union of Nations 
must be a ‘‘League to Enforce Peace.’’ An inter- 
national government that can not enforce its law 
and order is illusory and unreal. 

—Nicnotas Murray But er 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Charles Kean’s 


Hamlet 


By GeorGE Henry LEWEs 


In the absence of a recent dramatic performance at Tech's Little Theater, we have fallen back on 
an always readable essay on Hamlet by one of the great nineteenth-century masters of criticism. | 


r all Shakespeare's male characters 

Faheealet is the most fascinating, 
the most perplexing, the most various, 
and the most thoroughly identified in 
the national mind with its creator's 
genius. No wonder, therefore, if it has 
at all times been the ambition of actors 
to represent it; no wonder if actors, one 
and all, have failed to personate it in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. We 
have seen many Hamlets, both in Eng- 
land and in Germany: one played this 
scene well, another uttered that solil- 
oquy to perfection, but they all, with- 
out exception, impressed us with a 
sense of incompleteness, and, to some 
extent, of misconception. 

This by way of preface to a considera- 
tion of Charles Kean’s Hamlet—by far 
the best now on the English stage. 
Twice within the week we have watched 
it carefully, and all that follows will be 
understood as the expression of a de- 
liberately formed opinion. Charles 
Kean has, by arduous labor and constant 
practice in a very few parts, secured for 
himself all that stage practice can give a 
man, and it may well be supposed that 
he has not studied and played Hamlet 
many hundred nights without having 
by this time settled, in his own mind, 
the meaning of every passage, and the 
effect which he is capable of giving to 
it. Some years ago we thought his 
Hamlet a very poor performance. It has 
become great in comparison, but it still 
falls short of that standard which is set 
up in our minds, it does not ‘body 
forth’’ the poet's creation, it does not 
throw light upon the dark because pro- 
found passages of the text, it does not 
leave us satisfied. 

At the opening of the play Hamlet is 


grave with the gloom of a father’s sud- 
den death, and the gloom is deepened 
and embittered by the indelicate mar- 
riage of his mother with his uncle. The 
world has become weary, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable to him. Woman has, in the 
person of his mother, been smitten from 
the pedestal whereon his love had 
placed her, to fall down and worship, 
and her name has become the synonym 
of Fraility. Were it not that God had 
““fix’d his canon ‘gainst self-slaughter,”’ 
this gloom and bitterness would seek an 
issue in death; but he resolves to suffer 
all in silence. In the representation of 
this settled sorrow Charles Kean is 
unsurpassed. The tones of his voice in 
which he answers, “Ay, madam, it is 
common,”’ and “‘I prithee do not mock 
me, fellow-student; I think it was to see 
my mother’s wedding,’’ together with 
the look of painful disbelief of Horatio 
as if his soul, throwing off its load for 
a while to interest itself in friendship, 
was suddenly checked, and flung back 
again upon the woe it tried to escape 
were most effective touches. But this 
state of Hamlet’s mind is only pre- 
paratory. It bears the same relation to 
the subsequent acts as the solemn, 
ghostly opening scenes, with their 
awful revelations, bear to the scenes of 
madness and crime which follow. 
The play opens on the platform of the 
castle of Elsinore. It is the depth of 
midnight; the sentinel pacing to and fro 
is nipped with cold, and shivering with 
vague terrors: not a mouse stirring! The 
silence is broken only by the regular 
footstep on the platform, and the 
hoarse sullen murmurs of the Baltic 
raving below. On this scene appears the 
Ghost. He reveals the crime which sent 
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him from the world, and then the storm 
and terror of the play begins; then come 
the madness of Hamlet, the conviction 
of the King, the murder of Polonius, the 
ravings of Ophelia, the gravediggers 
casting skulls upon the stage and dese- 
crating the graveyard with their jest- 
ing, Ophelia’s funeral interrupted and 
disgraced by a hideous quarrel, and, 
finally, the general massacre of the last 
scene! The same ascension from settled 
gloom to wild and whirling horror and 
madness may be seen in Hamlet. After 
the visitation of the Ghost, Hamlet is a 
changed man. His sorrowing nature 
has been ploughed to its depths by a 
horror so great that his distended 
brain refuses every alternate moment to 
credit it: the shock has unsettled his 
reason. If he is not mad, he is at any 
rate in such a state of irrepressible ex- 
citement that to feign madness seems 
the only possible relief to him. 

This is the point where our differences 
from Charles Kean’s version take their 
rise. He may not agree with us that 
Hamlet was really mad; though, unless 


Shakespeare is to be set down as a 
bungler, we think that we could bring 
a mass of evidence wholly irresistible 
to prove that Hamlet was in a state of 
cerebral excitement not distinguishable 


from insanity; but we waive the point, 
and admit that he was perfectly sane, 
and still the fact remains that, after the 
revelations of the Ghost, Hamlet must 
be in a totally different condition of 
mind from what he was before. The dif- 
ference Charles Kean does not represent. 
The same gloom overshadows him 
when alone; the same expression of face 
accompanies him. Instead of the 
agonised soul of a son in presence of an 
adulterous mother and a murderous 
uncle, he exhibits the concentrated sor- 
row of the first act, diversified only by 
the outbreaks of assumed madness. He 
does not depict the hurrying agitation 
of thoughts that dare not settle on the 
one horror which, nevertheless, they 
Cannot escape. The excitement, even as 
simple excitement, is not represented ; 
and thus neither the meaning of the 


assumed madness, nor the effects of the 
Ghost’s revelations are apparent in his 
acting. 

Indeed, Charles Kean seems to have 
no mastery over emotion. He can por- 
tray a fixed condition of mind, but not 
its fluctuations. He can be passionate, 
sorrowful, but he cannot let the emo- 
tions play in his face and tones. There 
are flashes, but no fusion. All the early 
portions of Hamlet he plays with a 
subdued melancholy which is perfectly 
in place and very effective; but one de- 
tail will explain our objections, and it 
shall be taken from the very scene where 
the change is most imperative 

The Ghost having narrated his terri- 
ble story vanishes, leaving Hamlet in a 
state of bewildering horror. To show 
how completely unsettled Hamlet's rea- 
son is by the apparition, we need not 
refer to his incoherent ramblings which 
draw forth Horatio’s remark, we will 
refer to his language in addressing the 
Ghost as ‘‘old truepenny!"’ *‘old mole!" 
and the “‘fellow in the cellarage’’ 
imagine Hamlet sane, and speaking 
thus! The language indicates a be- 
wilderment and distraction which the 
actor should make apparent in his man- 
ner; but so far from this, Charles Kean 
kneels to the Ghost as he departs; re- 
mains sobbing with his hands covering 
his face for a few seconds, as if grief, 
not horror, were the feeling of the time, 
and makes a literal application of the 
words 

Hold, hold my heart; 

And you my sinews grow not instant old 

But bear me stiffly up! 
rising at the last line. All which we 
hold to be a misconception of the situa- 
tion. Throughout the rest of his per- 
formance we miss the one essential ele- 
ment of a changed condition—madness 
or not, it matters little—consequent 
upon the revelations of the Ghost. It is 
vehement enough—sometimes too vehe- 
ment—but not wild enough—an im- 
portant distinction. 

Nor is his wildness the only omission. 
Hamlet's subsequent career should be 
impregnated with the horror, the 
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feverish desire for revenge, and the 
alternations of doubt as to whether, 
after all, he is not the plaything of his 
own imagination, whether the Ghost’s 
story is true or not: 
thought should not only be agitated, it 
should be intensified. Charles Kean is 
not mad enough, not sceptical enough, 
nor intense enough. There is one 
“point’’ which he makes, and is ap- 
plauded for, which we cannot under- 
stand. In the famous outburst, ‘‘O 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I,”’ 

he delivers the words 

Bloody, bawdy villain! 
treacherous, lecherous, 


kindless 


Remorseless, 
villain! 

with great vehemence until he comes 
to the word “‘kindless,’’ and then paus- 
ing, sobs it forth into his handkerchief, 
as if his uncle’s unkindness had then, 
for the first moment, occurred to him. 
But, surely, Hamlet is in no mood for 
tears: his sorrow lies too deep for that; 
and, moreover, the word ‘“‘kindless”’ 
here, we take, means not “‘unkind,”’ 
but “‘inhuman.”’ Kind is frequently used 


thus his tone of 


by the old writers in the sense of nature, 
thus in ‘‘Ferrex and Porrex’’: ‘In kinde 
a father, not in kindlinesse.’’ 

Our space forbids entering upon the 
other details we had noted both for 
approval and dissent; but we will say, 
generally, that we not only miss in the 
performance the psychological modifi- 
cations above noted, but also the princely 
courtesy and grave gaiety, like a smile 
on a sad face, of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
when he unbends. The scene with 
Ophelia is the best, after the opening 
scenes, and plainly indicates the heart 
that is breaking underneath the harsh- 
ness; there is also more wildness in this 
interview than elsewhere. On _ the 
whole, Charles Kean’s Hamlet, though 
not the Hamlet of Shakespeare, as we 
understand him, is a far more satis- 
factory performance than Macready’s: 
it lies very open to criticism as a con- 
ception, no less than in its details of 
execution; but it is an elaborate and in 
many places effective representation of a 
part in which no man thoroughly suc- 
ceeds, and few men altogether fail. 


GIFT OF CHILDE HASSAM PRINTS 


Sixty Etchings and Lithographs Presented to the Institute by Mrs. Hassam 


HEN Childe Hassam died in 1935, 
Wi. was found that he had left his 
entire collection of paintings to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
with the provision that they be sold 
and that the income derived therefrom 
should be used for the purchase of works 
by contemporary American and Cana- 
dian artists to be distributed among the 
museums of the United States. 

Mrs. Childe Hassam has now pre- 
sented thirty etchings and thirty litho- 
graphs by her late husband to the Car- 
negie Institute and, by her g generous gift, 
is not only carrying out the intent and 
spirit of the artist’s magnanimous ges- 
ture to all American museums, but also 
is giving the artist- who was as proud 
of the title of ‘‘graver’’ as he was of 


that of “‘painter’’—an adequate repre- 
sentation in the Institute’s print de- 
partment. 

There are two paintings by Childe 
Hassam in the permanent collection: 
‘Fifth Avenue in Winter’’ and “‘Spring 
Morning.”’ In addition to these, the 
Institute owns one pastel, two water 
colors, twenty-six drawings, three etch- 
ings, and one lithograph. During the 
exhibition of the Survey of American 
Painting to be shown from October 24 
to December 15, 1940, the prints given 
by Mrs. Hassam and the drawings al- 
ready owned by the Institute will be ex- 
hibited on the balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture as a tribute to Childe Hassam’s 
work in the graphic arts. 

J. OC. Ja. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 


I. 
Nv that the German war machine 


is overturning, with frightful 
atrocity, the established order of civili- 
zation, 
the American people to wonder whether 
we, on this side of the ocean, are in part 
responsible for the catastrophe through 
our studied policy of aloofness and 
isolation from the major affairs of 
Europe. The League of Nations, fol- 
lowing the first World War, was largely 
the creation of President Wil son, 
was based upon the preservation of 
peace by two concurrent methods: first, 
economic pressure upon any nation that 
proposed a war without the consent of 
the council; and, second, military re- 
pression against a recalcitrant nation 
that would nor refrain from hostilities 
upon the command of the League. 

This arrangement seemed to commit 
to the League the authority to order the 
armed forces of the United States into 
action on the battlefields of Europe in 
making a war to prevent war. The 
League thereupon granted to the United 
States five exemptions from the general 
conditions, one of which was a reserva- 
tion on this point, but the debates in 
the Senate succeeded in shaking the 
confidence of our people, and, at the end, 
we rejected the League and stayed out. 

Why, we asked ourselves, should we 
not stay out? We had gone once to the 
rescue of democracy, with an enormous 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, and some 


it is coming into the minds of 


and’ 


of our people said that we were fools to 
do that. Why go in again? Europe had 
been in the turmoil of war for two thou- 
sand years. If she avoided confedera- 
tion now, she would be fighting for 
another thousand years. And for our 
part we had Washington and Jefferson 
and the founding fathers w arning us, at 
a time when England was ten weeks 
away from our shores, against foreign 
entanglements. We had established on 
this continent a nation of free men, 
compounded from the populations of 
all these very warring nations from 
Europe and elsewhere on the earth. We 
would stand aloof from their quarrels. 
We would live in isolation. We would 
present to a hostile world an engaging 
picture of a great and glorious nation, 
dedicated perpetually to peace and 
civilization. And so we went to sleep 
in disregard of the approaching con- 
flagration, and with no insurance 
against its disasters. 


Il. 


But God had something to say about 
that. ‘‘For none of us liveth to him- 
self." There is no recognition in the 
divine economy of aloofness, of isola- 
tion. And before a month of the Ger- 
man slaughter had gone by, we found 
ourselves very much concerned in the 
conflict, particularly so, as the German 
propagandists had just announced from 
Berlin that, ‘*The Americans have noth- 
ing to fear from Adolf Hitler.’’ Always 
the initial signal for an insidious attack, 
that false assurance from the Public 
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Enemy gave every American a shudder 
of apprehension. These island posses- 
sions just off our mainland—and Cana- 
da, resting on our bosom there to the 
north—Hitler was going to take these 
rich lands into his devastating control. 
His Trojan cavalry was already tramp- 
ling our streets. It was, after all, an 
ostrich policy that we had been affect- 
ing. We might hold ourselves aloof 
from Hitler, but Hitler had already 
fastened his clutch upon us. We were 
caught off guard and unprepared. If 
Hitler could now capture the British 
and French fleets he would overwhelm 
the territory of the United States in one 
month. 

And then, the dream of mankind 
through the ages would blow up. We, 
who had held our heads with the high- 
est, would henceforth be nothing but 
poor common clay. Liberty, culture, 


education, religion, the tight to speak 
and print everything that came from 
our hearts, the right to be civilized, the 
right to enjoy the sunlight and play at 
will in its warming rays, the right to 


choose our rulers and to unseat them 
when they forfeited our confidence, the 
right to preserve peace or to declare 
war—these things would be taken from 
us—these things would be Hitler's, and 
not ours. Yes, in our United States, 
they would be Hitler's, and not ours. 
For the Germans for a hundred years 
have declared themselves a better race 
than any other on the earth, and Hitler 
wrote his book and put its argument in 
force with fire and blood to prove that 
proposition a true one. 

And Hitler’s millions of marauders, 
whose hearts, misled by his iniquity, 
were now as evil as his own, would fill 
our cities and towns, occupy our homes, 
rob our banks, break open our strong- 
boxes and appropriate their contents, 
and push us from our sidewalks. As 
he has done with these other happy 
nations, he would do with ours. This 
would be the punishment for dreaming 
of liberty, for living in aloofness, for 
standing in isolation, for listening to 
Hitler’s avowal that we had nothing to 


fear from him, for accepting his craven 
word as having anything binding in it 
of honor, truth, morality, or religion. 


Ill. 


And Italy has now come in. After 
assuring himself that the free nations 
of Western Europe have been suf- 
ficiently wounded to make it safe for 
him to attack them at the rear, Mus- 
solini has drawn his trembling sword. 
In the bombastic speech which covered 
his declaration of war, he charged that 
this is a war of the rich against the 
poor. He is right, but not right in the 
sense in which he uttered the words. 
Who is it that is killing the poor in this 
war? Who is it that has robbed them of 
their meager flocks? Who is it that is 
destroying their villages until the land 
is bereft of every vestige of its former 
habitations? Who is it that has jammed 
the highways of all the invaded coun- 
tries with terrified refugees until mil- 
lions of them have neither food nor 
shelter, and they sink down to uncom- 
forted death in the dusty ditches at the 
roadside? Yes, it is indeed a war of the 
arrogant and powerful rich against the 
helpless and hapless poor, first by 
Hitler, and now by Mussolini, until the 
anguished spirit of America breaks 
down in its effort to contemplate with 
neutral equanimity the unimaginable 
horrors, the unspeakable atrocities 
which have been foreordained by the 
wicked man who originated this hide- 
ous and appalling damnation. 

IV. 

It is indeed true that Hitler and his 
group of conspirators were poor at the 
beginning. There was not one of them, 
_ the master down, but was as poor 

Job’s turkey. And when some 
calcd as member of the band asked 
President von Hindenburg to appoint 
Hitler chancellor, the President made 
that historic reply, that he might en- 
gage Hitler for his chauffeur but never 
for his chancellor. But there were social 
disorders in Germany, and many labor 
troubles; and Fritz Thyssen, the chief 
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industrialist, thought that he saw the 
marks of leadership in Hitler. So 
Thyssen financed the first Hitler elec- 
tion, and then the second one, and at 
the end Hitler achieved his ambition: 
the poor paper hanger was now the 
ruler of Germany. Thyssen, soon aware 
that he had drawn a demon out of the 
bottle, fled in horror from the scene. 
And straightway, things began to 
happen. 

Someone in America long ago in- 
vented a euphonious phrase to cover the 
gay and light-fingered custom of office- 
holders in helping themselves to tax 
money from the public treasury. It was 
called ‘‘the usufruct of the incumbent.’ 
The usufruct was the money taken, and 
the incumbent was, of course, the office- 
holder who took it. Out of this prac- 
tice, Hitler and his elect enriched them- 
selves beyond the dreams of avarice 
Soon they all were the owners of palatial 
city mansions and of magnificent coun- 
try estates, with much gold kept out 
of sight of Berlin in the banks of Lon- 
don and Paris. Their chieftain, being a 
theatrical hero, chose for himself a 
Wagnerian part. He built a castle on 
the highest peak of the Alps, and dwelt 
there in lonely splendor, first among the 
vultures whose eyes forever swept the 
plains below; and coming down from 
time to time to let his followers adore 
him. 

These were the people who made this 
war. Therefore, it is truly, as Mus- 
solini declared it to be, a war of the 
rich against the poor of all the world. 

V. 

Mussolini’s action sheds an addi- 
tional light upon the workings of the 
totalitarian institutions in comparison 
with those governments which have 
been established by free men. Italy came 
out of that other war, as we all did, 
broken down and in economic distress. 
In such a moment Mussolini seized the 
power from the people and made him- 
self the head of the state. When Hitler's 
invasions of peaceful countries, all 
carrying the fatal assurances of his 
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had made war inevitable, 
Mussolini made his association with 


friendship, 


Germany a paramount thing. But he 
was soon apprised that he was pro- 
ceeding into the war against the will 
and the convictions of the King of 
Italy, of His Holiness the Pope, of the 
Catholic Church, and, except for the 
misguided enthusiasms of some of his 
soldiers, against the wishes of the 
Italian people. But his word, his 
single word, was enough. On one side 
was the King, the Pope, the nation. On 
the other side was Mussolini. And there 
we perceive the fruit of the dictatorship 

war, with its death, its destruction, 
its economic exhaustion war, in Italy, 
as in Germany, made by a man who is 
irresponsible to any influence in heaven 
or on éarth. 

VI. 

No matter what the immediate re- 
sult of the German and Italian in- 
vasions may be, as to victory or defeat, 
the inevitable end of the adventure will 
be the moral and material ruin of those 
two countries. Furthermore, it has 
been very clearly shadowed forth out 
of the minds of competent men every- 
where that this war will not be fol- 
lowed by the usual peace treaty and the 
cordial restoration of social and com- 
mercial intercourse. The two men who 
have chosen to play the parts of inter- 

national bandits in this world will 
surely be removed from their usurped 
stations and punished, as international 

bandits deserve. But can the people of 
Germany and, now, the people of Italy, 
be dealt a tap on the wrist and forgiven? 
We think not. We remember an oc- 
casion back around 1923, when a Ger- 
man banker living in New York ap- 
pealed to an American citizen to implore 
America to give some public expression 
of sy mpathy to the German _ people: 

‘For,’ said the banker, ‘‘the Germans 
know that they are living under the 
condemnation of the world; they dare 
not hold their heads up; they are bowed 
with shame; and if you will utter this 
appeal, it will comfort them and tend 
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to restore their self-respect."’ The 
American refused to plead an apology 
for Germany. ‘‘Let them,"’ he said, 
“show for themselves that they repent 
their crimes in the World War, and 
when they have washed out some part 
of the bloodshed with their tears, they 
may receive forgiveness.’’ But there 
were no penitential tears in German 
eves: and in time Hitler came, and then 
the deluge—of blood. 


VIL. 


After the battle of Waterloo the Ger- 
mans declared their purpose to shoot 
Napoleon as a public enemy; and after 
the end of the World War Lioyd George 
promised the British people that he 
would hang the Kaiser. In both cases 
the punishment would have had a 
salutary effect on future adventurers— 
perhaps even on the two knaves who 
have, in their joint crimes, brought 
upon the world this anathema marana- 
tha, this curse of curses. But when the 
execution of the leaders shall have had 
attention, what is to be done with the 
blood guilt of the German and Italian 
peoples? Hitler and Mussolini could 
not have wrought this misery by their 
unaided efforts. How about their ac- 
complices, their nations? 


VIII. 


Edmund Burke said, ‘‘I confess that 
I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole 
nation.’’ But the public opinion of the 
world can condemn, and does condemn, 
these two whole nations. If any Ger- 
man had dared to revolt from Hitler's 
brigandage, he might have defied the 
monster, as Fritz Thyssen did, and fled 
his country until better days. If any 
Italian had dared to revolt from the 
seizure of power by Mussolini, he might 
have given his life in protest, as Mat- 
teotti did. “‘For none of us liveth to 
himself."’ But very few men from either 
country challenged these usurpers. It 
Was easier to go along; and their people 
went along. It is not Hitler himself, 
then, who is, for instance, even now 
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prosecuting the daily massacre of the 
people of Poland. Hitler has his hands 
full with the drab business on the 
Western front. It is Hitler’s people 
who are “‘liquidating’’ Poland. 

When a‘ nation provokes a war and 
participates individually in its outrages, 
the treaty of peace should not denote 
the end of their penalties. The moral 
condemnation which brought the Ger- 
man banker to sue for sympathy and 
pardon for his people will doubtless 
always be exercised. But there should 
be more than this. Mussolini bitterly 
resented the attempt made by Anthony 
Eden to apply to Italy the sanctions of 
economic punishment which were pro- 
vided by the League of Nations when 
Italy started the war on Ethiopia. Italy 
could not have prosecuted that war if 
Mr. Eden’s plan had prevailed. But 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, 
feared that in stopping the Ethiopian 
war Eden would only provoke a 
European war, and a new foreign minis- 
ter was put in Eden’s place, and the 
sanctions were cancelled. But in the 
speech that carried Italy into this new 
war, Mussolini could not refrain from 
uttering the deep hatred against Eng- 
land which had grown in his heart from 
the days of the Eden sanctions. 


IX. 


When this war is over all these eco- 
nomic penalties should be applied to 
Germany and Italy. Ten years in 
Coventry would be a slight punishment 
for what those peoples, thoroughly 
organized behind their dictators, have 
done. No trade, no mail, no tourism, no 
visits on either side, no recognition of 
their existence—nothing, except a vigi- 
lant police power to provide that they 
shall never again be trusted with a gun. 


X. 


And America? By a curiously unani- 
mous expression of opinion on every 
hand, our course seems to have been 
agreed upon. We will not send an army 
abroad. We will not adopt universal 
military training. We will open up 
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every line of credit and supply to the 
allied countries—those suffering regions 
that have been stamped with the indeli- 
ble mark of the beast. We shall not 
observe very closely the requirements of 
neutrality—people who deal with 
criminals must be prepared to shoot on 
sight. It may even come that our fleet 
will take part in repelling the invaders. 
We are even now, by a common consent, 
pushing to one side the politicians who 
have for years spent the money for our 
abundant defense, with nothing to show 
for it. It is they who have left us help- 
less if Hitler comes. Our people are 
calling for an administration of busi- 
nessmen at Washington—from the top 
to the bottom. We have lost confidence 
in the politicians. We demand a thou- 
sand airplanes a day, a thousand tanks 
a day, a thousand motor cycles a day, 
beginning today and not next year. 
And only businessmen, unafraid of the 
politician’s frown, can do that. 

And when it is all over we shall join 
in assessing the penalties and exacting 
protection for the world in future. Then, 
by a revived and revised League of 
Nations, with America in it, let it be 
made impossible ever again to have 
a war. 


THE STRENGTH OF UNION 


We must all hang together, or 
shall all hang separately. 


assuredly we 
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